Presbyterian church here before mill 


Ninety-three years ago 
next Dec. 9, the first church 
congregation was organized 
in the new little hamlet of 
LaCamas, Washington 
Territory. It had all of six 
communicant members and 
was called LaCamas 
Presbyterian Church. Its 
present congregation is 
called St. John’s. 


It all started in the late 
summer of 1883, when land 
was being cleared for a new 
paper mill and townsite. A 
Portland carpenter 
acquired a piece of land 
and built himself a tiny 
frame general store about 
where the present sheet 
metal shop is located in the 
mill. His name was Aeneas 
MacMaster. 


In September, the 
LaCamas Colony Co. filed 
the plat of the new town 
and three days later, 
MacMaster opened his store 


for business. His first 
customers were loggers, 
lumber mill operators and 
laborers who cut lumber for 
the paper mill that was to 
be built the following year. 


MacMaster, an ordained 
elder from Glasgow, 
Scotland, felt the need for a 
church organization. He and 
three other local residents 
petitioned church officials 
in Olympia to start a church 
here. On Dec. 8, 1883, the 
Rey. John R. Thompson 
arrived by riverboat and the 
next day conducted a 
service in the warehouse of 
the store. He preached a 
rousing sermon and formed 
a congregation of six 
members. The first three to 
sign the covenant were 
MacMaster, ° his wife, 
Flizabeth, and his daughter, 
Elizabeth. 


MacMaster was elected the 
elder and also Sunday 
school superintendent. He 


% 


started a Sunday school in a 
nearby boarding house 
operated by the mill 
company for loggers and 
construction workers. The 
Sunday school quickly 
became _ interdenomina- 
tional, attracting adults as 
well as children of all faiths. 

The new Presbyterian 


group had no minister for 
10 months, but met in the 
warehouse or in MacMaster’s 
home every Sunday 
morning for devotions. In 
the afternoon everyone 
went to Sunday school, 
where MacMaster read a 
sermon that had been sent 
by the Rev. Thompson or 


some other minister in the 
territory. 

Two weeks after the 
local congregation was 
formed, a crew of 100 
Chinese laborers began 
digging a 4,000-foot ditch 
and tunnel to bring water to 
the mill from LaCamas Lake 
for power and _ paper 
making. 


Simmons was shake splitter 


Contrary to one account 
related in the first POST 
Bicentennial issue, (page 
79), other area historians 
stress that Col. Michael T. 


Simmons did not build 
Camas-Washougal’s first 
shingle mill, in 1847. 

He is said to have instead 
spent the winter of 1844-45 


at Washougal, where he 
hand split shakes for 
Hudson’s Bay Co. By 1847, 
he was building a. mill at 
Tumwater, which he 
founded. s 
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